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the quantity and size of block required. A usual size of block is 6 ft. by
3 ft. 9 in., weighing about n cwt. The grids themselves are made out
of D-section tubes welded together along their flat faces, each pair being
about i in. outside diameter. The top ends have a cap welded on them
serving as a return bend. The lower ends are coupled to the next grid.
The ammonia is passed through these pipes, causing the water to freeze
around them until it forms a solid block. When the block has reached
the desired size it is loosened from the vertical tubes by passing through
them comparatively warm liquid ammonia on its way from the condenser
to other tanks. The time on this system to produce a block of the size
previously mentioned (about ipj in. thick) is about 41 hours, while on the
old plate system it would be about four to five days. Messrs. The Plu-
perfect Company state that a 50-ton plant requires about 2f to 3 tons coal
per day, or say 17 to 20 tons of ice per ton of coal. This has been exceeded,
a plant in actual operation giving 28 tons ice per ton anthracite, An electri-
cally operated plant has given i ton of ice for an expenditure of 56 units
of electricity.

The author has had a small cell plant worked by CO2 compressors which
gave 17 to 19 tons ice per ton of anthracite used, average working.

CHAPTER   IV
Cold Storage
In designing a cold store the general arrangement and disposition of
the rooms is always governed by transport considerations, that is to say,
the means of ingress and egress for the goods to be stored and the nature
of the site. These goods may come by road, rail, or water, or more usually
by a combination of two or all of these ways. Rapid handling is essential.
Carts and railway wagons, should come alongside a loading platform raised
some 3 ft. above the ground. This platform should be provided with a
sun screen. If large cargoes are to be landed from ships, use is made of
various types of conveyors. The goods are taken into a receiving-room
for sorting. This is usually on the ground floor, but in some stores it has
been located on the top floor. In such cases the goods must all be carried
to the top of the building and then lowered down inside to the various
storage floors. The object of this design is to prevent the loss of refrigera-
tion which ordinarily occurs with doors opening into each room from
corridors. As, however, such a system increases the handling required,
and seeing that even a large store does not require much power to keep
it cool, the advantage of such a design is by no means demonstrated. In
any case lifts or elevating conveyors must be provided, and these should
be in duplicate. A stairway is also required giving access to the various
floors.
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